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EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT NOTE 


There is no necessity for pointing out to the readers 
Bulletin, the burden which government questionnaires has imposed on 
the accounting departments of industrial companies; first-hand ex- 
perience has amply emphasized this condition. For the N.A.CA. 
members who have toiled endless hours in the preparation of govern- 
ment data requests the article in this issue of the Bulletin may be 
viewed as a progress report—a statement of what has been accom- 
plished and is being accomplished to reduce the burden of govern- 
mental reporting requirements. 

The co-authors of this article are both connected with the Division 
of Statistical Standards of the Bureau of the Budget. 

Stuart A. Rice, since July, 1940, Assistant Director in C e of 
Statistical Standards, Bureau of the Budget, in the Executive 
of the President, has long been associated with organized effort to 
improve Federal statistical services. In 1933 he was Acting Chair- 
man of the Committee on Government Statistics and Information 
Services. From 1933 to 1936 he was Assistant Director of the 
Bureau of the Census. He was, successively, First Vice-Chairman, 
Acting Chairman, and Chairman of the Central Statistical Board in 
the period from its establishment in 1933 to 1940, when it became the 
Division of Statistical Standards. Previously, Dr. Rice had taught 
sociology and statistics at Dartmouth, thé University of Pennsylvania 
and the University of Chicago. He was research secretary for social 
statistics, Social Science Research Council, and a . 
of social statistics for the President’s Research Commi 
Trends in 1931-32. 

Harry Venneman joined the staff of the Division of Statistical 
Standards as an economist in January, 1943, after a year of service 
in the Division of Administrative Management of the Bureau of the 
B . From 1936 to 1941 he had been on the staff of the Bureau 
of rch and Statistics, Social Security Board. Previously he 
had worked on the editorial staff of the Encyclopaedia of the Social 
Sciences. In 1932 he was associated with Dr. 
the President’s Research Committee on Social T 


Articles published in the Bulletin present many different viewpoints. 
In publishing them the Association is not sponsoring the views ex- 
pressed, but is endeavoring to provide for its members material which 
will be helpful and stimulating. Constructive comments are wel- 
comed and will be published in the Forum Section of the Bulletin. 
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RATIONALIZATION OF GOVERNMENT 
QUESTIONNAIRES 


By Stuart A. Rice and Harry Venneman, 
Division of Statistical Standards, Bureau of the Budget, 
Washington, D. C. 


The Need For Questionnaires 


hand MENT questionnaires and reports, like taxes, are a 

necessary evil without which Government could not operate. 
Despite the fact that some of the “questionnairing” and “paper 
work” carried on by Government agencies appears to be nothing 
more than a poor substitute for incisive thinking, prompt decision, 
and decisive action, the greater part of our national fact-gathering 
is necessary and rational. 

One of the most difficult tasks in connection with the Decennial 
Census is that of keeping it within manageable proportions, which 
means resisting pressures from business groups and individuals to 
load it with all sorts of questions. The demand for factual infor- 
mation which generates these pressures is understandable ; admin- 
istrators, whether in business or in government, actually do need 
statistics as a basis for establishing policies and as a guide to in- 
telligent decisions and effective operations, even though in some 
instances there may seem to be little relationship between the stat- 
istics and the policies or actions based upon them. 

Questionnaires are not exclusively a wartime problem, although 
they are necessarily more numerous and burdensome in time of 
war than in peace. This fact was well stated by Mr. Eric Johnston, 
President of the United States Chamber of Commerce in a letter 
to the Director of the Bureau of the Budget, in which he said: 
“The demands for basic, essential information are enlarged in 
time of war. This comes about because of the increased respon- 
sibilities which the Government must assume in administering such 
complex activities as allocating scarce materials to war and essen- 
tial civilian industries; rationing various products, and keeping 
Prices from getting out of hand. All of the essential war activities 
must be carried on effectively and efficiently, and this requires from 
business concerns and from individuals an increased volume of 
basic information.” It is precisely because the nation is at war, 
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however, that the mechanics of administration should be simplified 
and rationalized. 
Growth of Government Questionnaires 1787-1942 

The job of rationalizing the data-collection activities of the Fed- 
eral Government is a task of considerable magnitude toward which 
effort has been directed for many decades. The “decentralization” 
of Federal statistical activities began almost immediately after the 
adoption of the Constitution in 1787 with the issuance of statistical 
reports on foreign commerce by the Department of the Treasury 
and the first census enumeration under the direction of the Secre- 
tary of State. As the number and the activities of Federal agencies 
engaged in the collection and publication of statistics increased, the 
need for co-ordination among them became more and more evident. 
This was the subject of congressional discussion at least as early 
as the third quarter of the ninteenth century. 

The first tangible steps toward co-ordination were taken by 
President Theodore Roosevelt, who established an interdepart- 
mental statistical committee by Executive Order in 1908. During 
the First World War the Central Bureau of Planning and Statis- 
tics was established in the War Industries Board as an advisory 
body to other statistical agencies and as a clearing house of statis- 
tical information. Its functions were transferred after the war to 
the Bureau of Efficiency and came to an end with the termination 
of the latter. 

In 1931 a Federal Statistics Board was established under the 
Bureau of the Budget. The Board was without funds or staff and 
was replaced in 1933 by the independent Central Statistical Board, 
created by Executive Order, five members of the Old Board be- 
coming members of the new. The parentage of the Central Statis- 
tical Board was shared by the Committee on Government Statistics 
and Information Services, a semi-official advisory body established 
jointly in 1933 by the American Statistical Association, and the 
Social Science Research Council at the request of several members 
of the Cabinet. Its work was financed by a grant of $100,000 from 
the Rockefeller Foundation. It was at the Committee’s immediate 
suggestion that the President established the Central Statistical 
Board by Executive Order on July 27, 1933 “to formulate stand- 
ards for and to effect co-ordination of the statistical services of the 
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Federal Government incident to the purposes’of” the National In- . 
dustrial Recovery Act. The Board was for some time staffed by 
the Committee until Government funds were secured by allocation 
from Recovery agencies. 

By an Act of July 25, 1935 (49 Stat. 498) the Congress gave 
statutory existence to the Central Statistical Board for an ex- 
perimental period of five years “to plan and promote the improve- 
ment, development, and co-ordination of, and the elimination of 
duplication in, statistical services carried on by or subject to the 
supervision of the Federal Government, and, so far as may be 
practicable, of other statistical services in the United States.” The 
Board was composed of 13 members representative of Federal and 
professional statistical interests, and a full time chairman, ap- 
pointed by the President, who served as chief executive officer of 
its staff. The Board’s authorities were almost entirely advisory, 
without mandatory effect upon the Federal agencies concerned. In 
1939 the Board, its functions, and its staff were transferred to the 
Bureau of the Budget by Reorganization Plan No. 1 submitted 
by the President to Congress under the terms of the Reorganiza- 
tion Act of 1939. Simultaneously this Plan placed the Bureau of 
the Budget in the Executive Office of the President. The Central 
Statistical Board as such terminated on July 25, 1940, with the ex- 
piration of the Act creating it, but its staff and working responsi- 
bilities were continued as the Division of Statistical Standards of 
the Bureau of the Budget, which is a part of the Executive Office 
of the President. The functions and duties of the Divisions of the 
Executive Office were defined and established in Executive Order 
8248, September 8, 1939. Among the functions so prescribed for 
the Bureau of the Budget were “to plan and promote the improve- 
ment, development, and co-ordination of Federal and other statis- 
tical services.” It was under this delegation of authority that the 
Division of Statistical Standards operated prior to the enactment 
of the Federal Reports Act of 1942 (Public Law 831, 77th Con- 
gress, approved December 24, 1942). 


Operation Under the Federal Reports Act of 1942 


The Federal Reports Act is much more than a consolidation of 
previously existing authority. Among other things, it is a declara- 
tion of policy in which the Congress emphasizes “that information 
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which may be needed by the various Federal agencies should be 
obtained with a minimum burden upon business enterprises (espe- 
cially small business enterprises) and other persons required to 
furnish such information, and at a minimum cost to the Govern- 
ment, that all unnecessary duplication of efforts in obtaining such 
information through the use of reports, questionnaires, and othey 
such methods should be eliminated as rapidly as practicable; and 
that information collected and tabulated by any Federal agency 
should insofar as is expedient be tabulated in a manner to maxi- 
mize the usefulness of the information to other Federal agencies 
and the public.” 

In formulating this policy, instead of prescribing exact specifica- 
tions of the data which governmental agencies may collect, Con- 
gress provided for centralized review and co-ordination of the 
- Statistical activities of the several agencies. Responsibility for 
carrying out this review and co-ordination is lodged in the Bureau 
of the Budget, and, within the Bureau, in the Division of Statis- 
tical Standards. The Act requires that all questionnaires and re- 
port forms which are to be sent to ten or more respondents by or 
under the sponsorship of any Federal agency must, with a few 
exceptions, be cleared with the Bureau of the Budget and receive 
its approval. The exceptions include the General Accounting Of- 
fice, several of the Treasury bureaus such as the Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue and bank supervisory agencies to the extent that 
such agencies obtain reports from banks for supervisory purposes. 
The requirement of Budget clearance and approval extends to data 
requests made by telegram, by interviewer at the door, by formal 
questionnaire, by clauses in administrative orders, and by various 
other devices. Regardless of the manner or purpose of request, 
the plans for collecting information shall not be put into effect un- 
less they have been submitted to the Director of the Bureau of the 
Budget and he shall have stated that he does not disapprove the 
proposed collection of information. 

Each proposal must meet the standards of the Bureau of the 
Budget before the sponsoring agency is allowed to ask respondents 
to provide information. Each Federal form or questionnaire ap- 
proved by the Bureau of the Budget is assigned an approval num- 
ber and usually an expiration date. When the form is printed or 
otherwise multicopied, the approval number and expiration date 
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d be must appear prominently, usually on the upper right-hand corner 
spe- of the face sheet. Without these symbols the form should be re- 
d to garded by the respondent as at least suspect, and need not be re- 
ern- turned until he has satisfied himself by inquiry that it has in fact 
such been approved. The expiration date is that beyond which the form 
they is invalid, unless it has again been reviewed and approved. The 
and date appearing on a repetitive form should serve the respondent as 
ency a tickler, suggesting the approximate time at which any complaints 
axi- or suggestions concerning the form should be made if they are 
cies to receive effective consideration. 
-~ Co-operation By Data-Collecting Agencies 
“on- A basic factor in co-ordination and control of questionnaires 
the is the degree of co-operation extended by the data collecting agen- 
for cies. The Bureau has placed upon individual departments and 
reat agencies the responsibility for establishing central points of in- 
atis- ternal clearance and control over proposed report forms and pro- 
re grams originating in their own subordinate units. To date the De- 
y or partments of Agricultural, Commerce, Justice, Navy, and War, 
f in addition to the Board of Economic Warfare, Federal Power 
sive Commission, Federal Security Agency, Office of Price Administra- 
Of- tion, War Manpower Commission, and War Production Board 
In- have established these internal control units. Several other agen- 
that cies have made informal arrangements for clearing proposed forms 
ses. internally before submitting them to the Bureau; and the active 
lata co-operation of the report-collecting agencies in general has been 
mal extended wholeheartedly in connection with the administration of 
ous the Federal Reports Act. 
est, The co-operation by the report-collecting agencies has received 
un- the favorable notice of commercial concerns. For example, one 
the Government Contracts Service recently called attention to the good 
the news that “Impossible demands for information and lengthy re- 
quests for facts and figures will not be called for unless absolutely 
the essential to the operation of the program.” 
nts The Office of War Information issued a press release recently, 
ap- which described a good example of great mutual benefit being de- 
m- rived from co-operative action. The OPA Food Rationing Divi- 
or sion, the Bureau of Agricultural Economics and the Food Distri- 
ate bution Administration have agreed to make common use of a con- 
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solidated monthly report to be made by each processor of dairy 
products and filed with the Chicago office set up by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Only one copy of each form need be sent to 
the clearing point, and it is estimated that industry report work 
will be reduced by half and that an annual savings of $150,000 will 
be made by the Government agencies as the result of reduced re- 
quirements for paper, printing and clerical help. 


Co-operation of Business 

Another major element in the program is the co-operation of the 
Nation’s business community. Some two hundred representatives 
of business, working with and through the Advisory Committee 
on Government Questionnaires, are giving extensively of their 
time and experience to advise the Bureau on methods of simplify- 
ing reporting requirements. The Advisory Committee was ap- 
pointed by leading business organizations at the request of the 
Director of the Budget. The Committee has established some 44 
subcommittees to consider data requests to business in different 
fields. The Committee’s experience has already demonstrated that 


this kind of co-operative relationship can do much to further a sat- 
isfactory solution to the continuing problem of Government ques- 
tionnaires. 


Results of Co-operation 


The good results of these co-operative efforts from both within 
and without the Government are beginning to show in substantial 
magnitude. In all cases efforts are made to hold the number of re- 
spondents to a minimum. Even in administrative programs, for 
which it has generally been assumed in the past that complete cov- 
erage was needed, it has been found possible to omit some groups 
of respondents altogether and to rely on estimates or on infre- 
quent surveys for information in respect to them. In some cases 
action in connection with estimates of appropriations has been 
taken to unify the collection of data. These measures, and many 
others like them, have reduced the existing reporting burden on the 
public and have prevented unwarranted increases in the burden. 

In the first four months of operation under the Federal Reports 
Act, more than 13 percent of the forms submitted to the Bureau 
of the Budget for clearance were disapproved. Lest this accom- 
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plishment seem less significant than it is, it should be noted that the 
figure represents only forms which were disapproved after formal 
submittal to the Bureau of the Budget. In practice, an important 
form will often receive the continuous attention of both the Bureau 
of the Budget and the agency control office, beginning at an early 
stage in its formulation; so that the final steps of clearance (if 
the form survives) are unlikely to develop reasons for disapproval. 
In an increasing number of instances the submittals of forms have 
been prevented through informal, advance consultation with oper- 
ating agencies or through action by their own internal control 
units. Moreover, the Federal Reports Act itself has stimulated 
more critical consideration of proposed inquiries by their sponsors 
and this has reduced the numbers of formal proposals to the Bu- 
reau of the Budget. 

Quantitative measures of progress in implementing the purposes 
of the Federal Reports Act are likely to be misleading for other 
reasons as well. Figures on the number of forms approved or in 
use do not adequately measure the burden which the forms place 
upon the public. Forms vary in length and complexity. Some 
forms are sent to a small number of concerns and others to many 
thousands. Several reporting programs have been greatly simpli- 
fied by substituting for a single omnibus form as many as six new 
forms, carefully adapted to selected and smaller groups of re- 
spondents. 


Examples of Disapproved Questionnaires 


Forms are disapproved for any number of reasons. The infor- 
mation may already be available in other agencies; the collecting 
agency may not be organized to process the material when it is re- 
ceived; the plan may be so complex that it is impractical; or it 
may not be possible to demonstrate need for the information. The 
following cases are typical of forms which have been disapproved : 


1. A proposal to obtain information on all orders for certain 
critical materials was disapproved, resulting in a reduc- 
tion of the reporting burden on industry of nearly half 
a million reports each month. Summary data, which will 
serve the major purpose, will be obtained from a small 
proportion of the group affected. 
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2. A monthly report form proposed to be sent to more than 
50,000 companies was disapproved after investigation 
showed that similar data already available in another 
Federal agency could be substituted in part, and that the 
sponsoring agency was not yet prepared in any event to 
process or to make substantial use of the data. 

. A questionnaire survey designed to cover more than 
20,000 establishments was disapproved because insuffi- 
cient evidence was adduced to demonstrate that the infor- 
mation would be used. 

A survey of potential scrap salvage in a particular indus- 
try was disapproved because the burden on the industry 
appeared to be out of proportion to the results likely to be 
obtained. 


Examples of Modified Questionnaires and Programs 

In many instances, more constructive results are obtained 
through modification of forms and programs. than are obtained 
by outright disapproval. Review of a form and of the adminis- 
trative program of which it is a part has frequently revealed for 


the first time basic conflicts in objectives and in methods of ap- 
proach between this program and others which have been recon- 
ciled and adjusted before approval of the proposed supporting 
forms. In other cases, close analysis of the form in relation to the 
program has demonstrated operating complexities which might 
defeat the whole purpose of the program. Forms and programs 
in such cases are modified in various ways to remove the com- 
plexities. 

Restriction of coverage for a report or survey may often reduce 
the aggregate burden on industry (and on the Government) by 
fifty percent or more without affecting the validity of the results. 
In a recent case, for example, monthly reports from 1,600 manu- 
facturers were replaced by reports from only 600 companies with 
a loss of less than five percent in the volume of production covered 
by the reports. Generally speaking, the 1,000 companies released 
from these reporting requirements were those that would have 
been least able to supply the requested information. 

Even greater reductions can be accomplished through simplifi- 
cation of forms; in one instance a questionnaire was reduced from 
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16 to 3 pages by elimination of detailed commodity breakdowns. 
Similarly, physical arrangements for collecting data have been 
modified ; employers and employees were thus spared the burden of 
filling out forms when arrangements were made whereby Govern- 
ment agents were allowed to transcribe data from existing records. 
Periodic Reviews of Forms 

Disapprovals and modifications affect not only new question- 
naires but repetitive forms which have been in use in some cases 
for many years. As approval expiration dates are reached, forms 
are called up for re-investigation and are subjected to the same 
careful review given to new forms. In addition, the fact that any 
Federal form is now subject to disapproval or change at any time 
simplifies the problem of co-ordination because changes in related 
or duplicating forms can by synchronized with current require- 
ments for information which may be considerably different from 
the old ones. Likewise review at one time of all forms used in a 
given field by the same group of respondents enhances the possi- 
bility of intelligent and economical planning of statistical pro- 
grams and assures more active participation in the review on the 
part of the reporting organizations and their representatives. 


Co-ordination of Planning 


The central development of plans for gathering information 
within an area in which several Federal agencies are interested al- 
most always discloses any overlapping and unco-ordinated data 
requests, since suggested reporting proposals are matched against 
programs already established. The Bureau of the Budget has been 
vigorous in initiating and stimulating joint planning among agen- 
cies interested in a particular field. In some instances it has gone 
so far as to withhold its approval of the collection of urgently 
needed information until complete plans for a co-ordinated activity 
were made. In the manpower and labor statistics area, a detailed 
analysis has been prepared covering 14 important projects related 
to the collection of information by various Federal agencies. This 
analysis provides a complete picture of the needs for information, 
reveals the extent of existing duplication, and points to logical dis- 
tributions of responsibilities for the collection of data. Pending 
the effectuation of a general pattern of organization in this area, 
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active negotations are proceeding with respect to the immediate 
solution of several of the more critical problems. In the general 
field of industrial statistics a work program involving some 40 
problems is being prepared, while a somewhat less extensive list 
is in preparation within the field of social statistics. 

Other program planning activities now under way include: de- 
velopment of a standard financial statement for use by all agencies 
in collecting financial data from business establishments ; develop- 
ment of consolidated reports on fuel supply and fuel requirements; 
integration of production and inventory reports from food pro- 
cessing establishments ; co-ordination of three basic reports cover- 
ing labor information from mines; consolidation of informational 
requirements of Federal agencies concerned with absenteeism; 
development of a comprehensive plan for collection and analysis 
of vital records; designation of a single unit to bring together 
available data on business mortality; and a wide range of other 
activities. 

Improvement of Other Techniques 


In addition to review of forms and program planning, the Bu- 
reau is seeking to develop various techniques and facilities to im- 
plement the purposes of the Federal Reports Act. Many of these 
are already in operation and have contributed substantially to re- 
ductions in reporting burdens while others are still in process of 
development. Among these measures are: special devices to limit 
the burden of questionnaires on small business establishments (in- 
cluding application of “cut-off” points to items in reports, exemp- 
tion of firms below a certain size, and the like) ; development of 
improved and simplified techniques of sampling; preparation of 
standard classifications for various purposes ; and establishment of 
general standards of form design. 


Conclusion 

Out of this there has emerged a sum total of substantial and tan- 
gible results which have had and will continue to have increasingly 
good effects on governmental questionnaires, forms and proced- 
ures. Many of these results are not reflected quantitatively in any 
enumeration of forms reviewed, disapproved, or modified and can- 
not be described in terms of specific actions affecting the data- 
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collection programs of particular agencies. Their effects, however, 
are cumulative and progressive, and will become increasingly evi- 
dent as the changing requirements of our national Government for 
information necessary to the conduct of the war and the post-war 
period become formulated in data-collection programs. 

Despite this picture of accomplishment, it should not be assumed 
that the actual burden of Government questionnaires will neces- 
sarily decline substantially in the near future. Complete relief 
from questionnaires is probably as remote as complete relief from 
taxes, but there is reason to hope that with the active support and 
co-operation of business and the professions which have fostered 
progress in many other fields, unnecessary increases in the burden 
will be avoided. 
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